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INTRODUCTION 


[Concept of the Philosophy of Right, of the Will, Freedom, and Right.] 


The subject-matter of the philosophical sci- 

e of right is the Idea of right. i.e. the concept 
ight together with the actualization of that 
ept. 


Philosophy has to do with Ideas, and therefore not 
with what are commonly dubbed “mere concepts.” 
On the contrary, it exposes such concepts as one- 
sided and false, while showing at the same time that 
it is the concept alone (not the mere abstract cate- 
gory of the understanding which we often hearcalled 
by the name) which has actuality. and further that 
it gives this actuality to itself. All else, apart from 
this actuality established throuch the working of 
the concept itself. is ephemeral existence, external 
contincency. opinion, unsubstantia! appearance, fal- 
sity, iusion. and so forth. The shapes which the 
concept assumes in the course of its actualization 
are indispensable for the knowledge of the concept 
itself. They are the second essential moment of the 
Idea. in distinction from the first, i.e. from its form, 
from its mode of being as concept alone.* [A.] 


2. The science of right is a section of philoso- 
phy. Consequently, its task is to develop the 
Idea—the Idea being the rational factor in any 
object of study—out of the concept. or, what is 
the same thing. to look on at the proper imma- 
nent development of thethingitself.As a section, 
it has a definite starting-point, i.e. the result and 
the truth of what has preceded. and it is what 
has preceded which constitutes the so-called 
“proof” of the starting-point. Hence the concept 
of right, so far as its coming to be is concerned, 
falls outside the science of right; it is to be taken 
up here as given and its deduction is presup- 
posed.” 


According to the abstract, non-philosophical, meth- 
od of the sciences, the first thing sought and de- 
manded is a definition, or at any rate this demand 
is made for the sake of preserving the external form 
of scientific procedure. (But the science of positive 
law at Jeast cannot be very intimately concerned 
with definitions since it begins in the first place by 
Stating what is legal, i.e. what the particular legal 
Provisions are, and for this reason the warning has 


3 see Paragraph 32.—Ep. 
See Paragraphs 29 and 4.—Epb. 


been given: omnis definitio in jure civili periculosa® 
In fact, the more disconnected and inherently con- 
tradictory are the provisions giving determinate 
character to a right. the less are any definitions in its 
field possible, for definitions should be stated in uni- 
versal terms, while to use these immediately exposes 
in all its nakedness what contradicts them—the 
wrong in this instance. Thus in Roman law, for ex- 
ample, there could be no definition of “man,” since 
“slave” could not be brought under it—the very 
status of slave indeed is an outrage on the conception 
of man; it would appear just as hazardous to at- 
tempt a definition of “property” and “proprietor” 
in many cases.) But the deduction of the definition 
is derived, it may be, from etymology, or especially 
by abstraction from particular cases, so that it is 
based on human feelings and ideas. The correctness 
of the definition is then made to lieinitscorrespond- 
ence with current ideas. This method neglects what 
is all-essential for science—i.e. in respect of content, 
the absolute necessity of the thing (right, in this in- 
stance), and, in respect of form, the nature of the 
concept. 

The truth is that in philosophical knowledge the 
necessity of a concept is the principal thing; and the 
process of its production as a result is its proof and 
deduction. Then, once its content has been shown 
in this way to be necessary on its own account, the 
second step is to look round for what corresponds to 
it in our ideas and language. But this concept as it 
actually is in its truth not only may be different 
from our common idea of it, but in fact must be 
different from it in form and outline. If, however, 
the common idea of it is not false in content also, 
the concept may be exhibited as implied in it and as 
essentially present in it. In other words, the common 
idea may be raised to assume the form of the con- 
cept. But the common idea is so far from being the 
standard or criterion of the concept (which is nec- 
essary and true on its own account) that it must 
rather derive its truth from the latter, adjust itself to 
it, and recognize its own nature by its aid. 

But while the above-mentioned abstract way of 
knowing with its formal definitions, syllogisms, 
proofs, and the like, is more or less a thing of the 
past, still it is a poor substitute which a different 
artifice has provided, namely to adopt and uphold 
Ideas in genera] (and in particular the Idea of right 
and its further specifications) as immediate “facts of 

“In civil law, definition is always hazardous." —Ev. 
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consciousness” and to make into the source of right 
our natural or our worked up feelings and the in- 
spirations of our own hearts. This method may be 
the handiest of all, but it is also the most unphilo- 
sophical—not to mention here other aspects of such 
an outlook, which has a direct bearing on action and 
not simply on knowledge.” While the old method, 
abstract as it is, does at least insist on the form of 
the concept in its definition and the form of neces- 
sary knowledge in its demonstration, the artifice of 
feeling and immediate awareness elevates into a 
guiding principle the subjectivity, contingency, and 
arbitrariness of sapience. What constitutes scientific 
procedure in philosophy is expounded in philosophi- 
cal logic and is here presupposed.” [A.J 


3. Right is positive* in general (a) when it has 
the form of being valid in a particular state, and 
this legal authority is the guiding principle for 
the knowledge of right in this positive form, ie. 
for the science of positive law. (6) Right in this 
positive form acquires a positive element in its 
content 

(a) through the particular national character 
of a people, its stage of historical development, 
and the whole complex of relations connected 
with the necessities of nature; ‘ 

(B) because a system of positive law must nec- 
essarily involve the application of the universal 
concept to particular, externally given, char- 
acteristics of objects and cases.° This applica- 
tion lies outside speculative thought and the de- 
velopment of the concept, and is the subsump- 
tion by the Understanding [of the particular 
under the universal] ; 

(y) through the finally detailed provisions req- 
uisite for actually pronouncing judgement in 
court. 

If inclination, caprice, and the sentiments of the 
heart are set up in opposition to positive right and 
the laws, philosophy at least cannot recognize au- 
thorities of that sort —That force and tyranny may 
be an element in law is accidental to law and has 
nothing to do with its nature. Later on in this book, 
in Paragraphs 211-14, it will be shown at what point 
right must become positive. The details to be ex- 
pounded there are being mentioned here only to in- 
dicate the limits of the philosophical study of law 
and to obviate at once any possible supposition, let 
alone demand, that the outcome of its systematic 
development should be a code of positive law, i.e. 
a code like the one an actual state requires. 

Natural law, or law from the philosophical point 
of view, is distinct from positive law; but to pervert 

1See e.g., Remarks to Paragraphs 126 and 140.—Ep. 

3See Preface, p. 1.—Eb. 

® For the distinction between Recht and Gesetz see Par- 


agraphs 211 ff.—Eb. 
“See the section on the “Geographical Basis of His- 


tory” in the Philosophy of History, pp. 190 ff.—Ep. 
®See Remarks to Paragraphs 69, 212, 214.—Eb. 
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their difference into an opposition and a contradic- 
tion would be a gross misunderstanding. The rela- 
tion between them is much more like that between 
Institutes and Pandects. 

As for the historical element in positive law, men- 
tioned above in Paragraph 3, Montesquieu * pro- 
claimed the true historical view, the genuinely philo- 
sophical position, namely that legislation both in 
general and in its particular provisions is to be 
treated not as something isolated and abstract but 
rather as a subordinate moment in a whole, inter- 
connected with all the other features which make 
up the character of a nation and an epoch. It is in 
being so connected that the various laws acquire 
their true meaning and therewith their justification. 
To consider particular laws as they appear and 
develop in time is a purely historical task. Like ac- 
quaintance with what can be logically deduced from 
a comparison of these laws with previously existing 
legal principles, this task is appreciated and re- 
warded in its own sphere and has no relation what- 
ever to the philosophical study of the subject—un- 
less of course the derivation of particular laws from 
historical events is confused with their derivation 
from the concept, and the historical explanation and 
justification is stretched to become an absolutely 
valid justification. This difference, which is very im- 
portant and should be firmly adhered to. is also very 
obvious. A particular law may be shown to be 
wholly grounded in and consistent with the circum- 
stances and with existing legally established institu- 
tions. and yet it may be wrong and irrational in its 
essential character, like a number of provisions in 
Roman private law which followed quite logically 
from such institutions as Roman matrimony and 
Roman patria potestas.’ But even if particular laws 
are both right and reasonable, still it is one thing 
to prove that they have that character—which can- 
not be truly done except by means of the concept— 
and quite another to describe their appearance in 
history or the circumstances, contingencies. needs, 
and events which brought about their enactment. 
That kind of exposition and (pragmatic) knowl- 
edge, based on proximate or remote historical causes, 
is frequently called “explanation” or preferably 
“comprehension” by those who think that to ex- 
pound history in this way is the only thing, or rath- 
er the essential thing. the only important thing, to 
be done in order to comprehend law or an estab- 
lished institution; whereas what is really essential, 
the concept of the thing, they have not discussed at 
all. From the same point of view, reference is com- 
monly made also to the Roman or the German “con- 
cepts” of law, i.e. concepts of law as they might be 
defined in this or that legal code, whereas what is 
meant is not concepts but only general legal princi- 
ples, propositions of the Understanding, maxims, 
positive laws, and the like. 

By dint of obscuring the difference between the 


ae Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, Book i, Chap. 
3.—Eb. 
7 See Remark and Addition to Paragraph 180.—Ep. 
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historical and the philosophical study 
comes possible to shift the point of 
over from the problem of the true jus 
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those who try to justify things on hist 
confound an origin in external circur 
one in the concept, they unconscious 
very opposite of what they intend. On 
tion of an institution has been showr 
to the purpose and necessary in the cir 
the time, the demands of history have 
But if this is supposed to pass for a ge 
tion of the thing itself, it turns out 
posite, because, since those circums 
longer present, the institution so fa 
justified has by their disappearance Ic 
and its right. Suppose, for example, t 
as a vindication of the monasteries t 
cultivating wildernesses and popula 
keeping learning alive by transcribin 
and giving instruction, &c., and suppo 
this service has been deemed tobe the 
purpose of their continued existence. t 
ly follows from considering this past 
since circumstances have now entire 
monasteries are at least in this respe 
and inappropriate. 

Now that the historical meaning of 
—the historical method of portraying 
it comprehensible—is at home in a d 
from the philosophical survey of the 
thing and of a thing’s coming to be to 
and history are able to that extent ' 
attitude of mutual indifference. But 
always at peace in this way, even in sc 
and so I quote something, relevant to 
which appears in Herr Hugo’s Lehrbuc: 
te des romischen Rechts? and whi 
same time cast further light on the a 
they are opposed. Herr Hugo says' 
praises the Twelve Tables with a sidk 
philosophers . . . but the philosop! 
treats them exactly as many a gre: 
since his day has treated positive law 
context Herr Hugo makes the final re 
ment of the subject like Favorinus’ w! 
the reason for it that ‘““Favorinus u 
Twelve Tables just as little as thes: 
have understood positive law.” 

The correction of the philosopher Fa 
jurist Sextus Caecilius in Aulus Gelliu 
an expression of the permanent and 

1 For some of Hegel's criticisms of Sas 
graph 211.—Eb. 

2 Gustav, Ritter von Hugo, Tezxt-book o 
Roman Law.—Eb. : 
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systematized whole. This whole, as what is 
substantive. is independent of the opposition 
between a merely subjective aim and its reali- 
zation and is the same in both despite their dif- 
ference in form. 


29. An existent of any sort embodying the free 
will, this is what right is. Right therefore is by 
definition freedom as Idea. 

The crucial point in both the Kantian and the gen- 
erally accepted definition of right (see the Introduc- 
tion to Kant's Philosophy of Law) is the “restriction 
which makes it possible for my freedom or self-will 
to co-exist with the self-will of each and all accord- 
ing to a universal law.” On the one hand, this defini- 
tion contains only a negative category, restriction, 
while on the other hand the positive factor—the 
universal law or the so-called “law of reason,” the 
correspondence of the self-will of one individual 
with that of another—is tantamount to the principle 
of contradiction and the familiar notion of abstract 
identity. The definition of right which I have quoted 
involves that way of looking at the matter, especial- 
ly popular since Rousseau,’ according to which what 
is fundamental. substantive, and primary is sup- 
posed to be the will of a single person in his own 
private self-will, not the absolute or rational will, 
and mind as a particular individual, not mind as it 
is in its truth. Once this principle is adopted, of 
course the rational can come on the scene only as a 
restriction on the type of freedom which this prin- 
ciple involves. and so also not as something imma- 
nently rational but only as an external abstract uni- 
versal. This view is devoid of any speculative think- 
ing and is repudiated by the philosophic concept. 
And the phenomena which it has produced both in 
men’s heads and in the world are of a frightfulness 
parallel only to the superficiality of the thoughts on 
which they are based. 


30. It is only because right is the embodiment 
of the absolute concept or of self-conscious free- 
dom that it is something sacrosanct. But the 
exclusively formal character of right (and duty 
also, as we shall see)’ arises at a distinct stage 
in the development of the concept of freedom. 
By contrast with the right which is comparative- 
ly formal (i.e. abstract) and so comparatively 
restricted, a higher right belongs to the sphere 
and stage of mind in which mind has determined 
and actualized within itself the further moments 
contained in its Idea; and it belongs to this 
sphere as the sphere which is concreter, intrinsi- 
cally richer, and more genuinely universal. 


Every stage in the development of the Idea of 
freedom has its own special right, since it is the em- 
bodiment of freedom in one of its proper specific 
forms. When there is said to be a clash between the 


2Cf. Rousseau, The Social Contract, i, 6.—Eb. 
® Paragraphs 133 ff—Ep. 


moral or the ethical and the right, the right in ques- 
tion is only the elementary, formal, right of abstract 
personality. Morality, ethical life, the interest of the 
state, each of these is a right of a special character 
because each of them is a specific form and embodi- 
ment of freedom. They can come into collision with 
each other only in so far as they are all on the same 
footing as rights. If mind’s moral attitude were not 
also a right, or freedom in one of its forms, it could 
not possibly come into collision with the right of 
personality or with any other right, because any 
right whatever has inherent in it the concept of 
freedom, i.e. the highest category of mind, in con- 
trast with which any other thing is without sub- 
stance. Yet at the same time collision involves an- 
other moment, namely the fact that it is restrictive, 
and so if two rights collide one is subordinated to 
the other. It is only the right of the world-mind 
which is absolute without qualification. 


31. Themethod whereby. in philosophic science, 
the concept develops itself out of itself is ex- 
pounded in logic and is here likewise presup- 
posed.’ Its development is a purely immanent 
progress, the engendering of its determinations. 
Its advance is not effected by the assertion that 
various things exist and then by the applica- 
tion of the universal to extraneous material of 
that sort culled from elsewhere. 


The concept’s moving principle, which alike en- 
genders and dissolves the particularizations of the 
universal. I call “dialectic,” though I do not mean 
that dialectic which takes an object, proposition, 
&c., given to feeling or,in general, to immediate con- 
sciousness, and explains it away, confuses it, pursues 
it this way and that, and has as its sole task the de- 
duction of the contrary of that with which it starts 
—a negative type of dialectic commonly appearing 
even in Plato. Dialectic of this kind may regard as 
its final result either the contrary of the idea with 
which it begins, or, if it is as incisive as the scepti- 
cism of the ancients, the contradictory of this idea, 
or again, it may be feeble enough to be content with 
an “approximation” to the truth, a modern half- 
measure.‘ The loftier dialectic of the concept consists 
not simply in producing the determination as a con- 
trary and a restriction, but in producing and seizing 
upon the positive content and outcome of the deter- 
mination, because it is this which makes it solely a 
development and an immanent progress. Moreover, 
this dialectic is not an activity of subjective think- 
ing applied to some matter externally, but is rather 
the matter’s very soul putting forth its branches and 
fruit organically. This development of the Idea is 
the proper activity of its rationality, and thinking, 
as something subjective, merely looks on at it with- 
out for its part adding to it any ingredient of its 
own. To consider a thing rationally means not to 

3See Paragraph 2.—Ep. 


* Plato—it is usually the second half of the Parmeni- 
des which Hegel has in mind.—Ep. 
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bring reason to bear on the object from the outside 
and so to tamper with it, but to find that the object 
is rational on its own account; here it is mind in its 
freedom, the culmination of self-conscious reason, 
which gives itself actuality and engenders itself as 
an existing world. The sole task of philosophic 
science is to bring into consciousness this proper 
work of the reason of the thing itself. 


32. The determinations of the concept in the 
course of its development are from one point 
of view themselves concepts, but from another 
they take the form of existents, since the con- 
cept is in essence Idea. The series of concepts 
which this development yields is therefore at the 
same time a series of shapes of experience, and 
philosophic science must treat them accordingly. 


In a more speculative sense, a concept’s determi- 
nacy and its mode of existence are one and the same 
thing. But it is to be noticed that the moments, whose 
result is a further determined form of the concept, 
precede it in the philosophical development of the 
Idea as determinations of the concept, but they do 
not go in advance of it in the temporal development 
as shapes of experience. Thus, for instance, the Idea 
determined as the family, presupposes the determi- 
nations of the concept from which the family will 
later on in this work be shown to result. But the ex- 
plicit existence of these inner presuppositions as 
shapes of experience also, e.g. as the right of prop- 
erty, contract, morality, and so forth, is the other 
aspect of the development, and it is only in a higher 
and more complete civilization that the development 
has gone so far as to endow its moments with this 
appropriately shaped existence. [A.] 


Division of the Subject 

33. In correspondence with the stages in the 
development of the Idea of the absolutely free 
will, the will is 

A. immediate; its concept therefore is abstract, 
namely personality, and its embodiment is an 
immediate external thing—the sphere of Ad- 
stract or Formal Right; 

B. reflected from its external embodiment into 
itself—it is then characterized as subjective 
individuality in opposition to the universal. The 
universal here is characterized as something in- 
ward, the good, and also as something outward, 
a world presented to the will; both these sides 
of the Idea arehere mediated only by each other. 
This is the Idea in its division or in its existence 
as particular; and here we have the right of the 
subjective will in relation to the right of the 
world and the right of the Idea, though only the 


Idea implicit—the sphere of Morality; . 

C. the unity and truth of both these abstract 
moments—the Idea of the good not only appre- 
hended in thought but so realized both in the 
will reflected into itself and in the external 
world that freedom exists as substance, as actu- 
ality and necessity, no less than as subjective 
will; this is the Idea in its absolutely universal 
existence—Ethical Life. 

But on the same principle the ethical substance 


is 

(a) natural mind, the Family; 

(b) in its division and appearance, Civil 
Society; 

(c) the State as freedom, freedom universal and 
objective even in the free self-subsistence of the 
particular will. This actual and organic mind(a) 
of a single nation (8) reveals and actualizes it- 
self through the inter-relation of the particular 
national minds until (y) inthe process of world- 
history it reveals and actualizes itself as the uni- 
versal world-mind whose right is supreme. 


The fact that when a thing or a content is posited 
first of all in accordance with its concept or as it is 
implicitly, it then has the form of immediacy or 
pure being, is the doctrine of speculative logic, here 
presupposed; the concept which confronts itself in 
the form of the concept is a different thing and no 
longer something immediate. 

The principle which determines the division of the 
subject is likewise here presupposed. The division 
may also be looked upon as a predeclaration in his- 
torical form of the parts of the book, since the 
various stages must engender themselves out of the 
subject-matter itself as moments in the development 
of the Idea. A philosophical division is far from be- 
ing an external one, i.e. it is not an external classifi- 
cation of a given material in accordance with one or 
more borrowed bases of division, but, on the con- 
trary,isthe immanent seli-differentiation of thecon- 
cept. 

“Morality” and “ethical life,” t which perhaps usu- 
ally pass current as synonyms. are taken here in es- 
sentially different senses. Yet even commonplace 
thinking seems to be distinguishing them ; Kant gen- 
erally prefers to use the word “morality” and, since 
the principles of action in his philosophy are always 
limited to this conception, they make the standpoint 
of ethical life completely impossible, in fact they ex- 
plicitly nullify and spurn it. But even if “moral” 
and “ethical” meant the same thing by derivation, 
that would in no way hinder them, once they had 
become different words, from being used for differ- 
ent conceptions. [A.] 


1 See Paragraph 141.—Ep. 
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THIRD PART 
ETHICAL LIFE 


142. Ethical life is the Idea of freedom in that 

sre hand it is the good become alive— 
ood endowed in self-consciousness with 
ing and willing and actualized by self- 
ivi ion—while cn the other hand self- 
iousness has in the ethical realm its ab- 
e feundaticn and the end which actuates 
fort. Thus ethical life is the concept of 
om developed int> the existing world and 
ature of self-consciousness. 


Since this unity of the concept of the will 
s embodiment—i.e. the particular will— 
‘ing. consciousness of the distinction be- 
these two moments of the Idea is pres- 
ent. but present in such a way that now each of 
these moments is in its own eyes the totality of 
the Idea and has that totality as its foundation 
and content.” 


144. (a) The objective ethical order, which 
comes on the scene in place of good in the ab- 
stract. is substance made concrete by subjectiv- 
ity as infinite form.’ Hence it posits within itself 
distinctions whose specific character is thereby 
determined by the concept.‘ and which endow 
the ethical order with a stable content inde- 
pendently necessary and subsistent in exaltation 
above subjective opinion and caprice. These dis- 
tinctions are absolutely valid laws and institu- 
tions. [A.] 


145. It is the fact that the ethical order is the 
system of these specific determinations of the 
Idea which constitutes its rationality. Hence the 
ethical order is freedom or the absolute will as 
what is objective, a circle of necessity whose 
moments are the ethical powers which regulate 
the life of individuals. To these powers indi- 
viduals are related as accidents to substance, 
and it is in individuals that these powers are 


1 See Paragraphs 258 and 146-7.—Epb. 
asee Paragraphs 109, 144-5, and 146-7.—Ep. 
% See Paragraph 156.—Epb. 
See Paragraphs 7, 262, 269-70, and 272.—Epb. 
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represented, have the shape of appearance, and 
become actualized.® [A.] 


146. (8) The substantial order, in the self- 
consciousness which it has thus actually attained 
in individuals. knows itself and so is an object 
of knowledge. This ethical substance and its laws 
and powers are on the one hand an object over 
against the subject, and from his point of view 
they are—“are” in the highest sense of self- 
subsistent being. This is an absolute authority 
and power infinitely more ormly established 
than the being of nature.” 


The sun, the moon. mountains, rivers, and the nat- 
ural objects of al! kinds by which we are surrounded, 
are. For consciousness they have the authority not 
only of mere being but also’of possessing a particu- 
lar nature which it accepts and to which it adjusts 
itself in dealing with them. using them, or in being 
otherwise concerned with them. The authority of 
ethical laws is infinitely higher, because natural ob- 
jects conceal rationality under the cloak of con- 
tingency and exhibit it only in their utterly external 
isconnected way. 


On the other hand, they are not something 
to the subject. On the contrary, his spirit 
Witness to them as to its own essence, the 
e in which he has a feeling of his selfhood. 
which he lives as in his own element 
is not distinguished from himself. The 
ct in thus directly linked to the ethical 
by a relation which is more like an iden- 
than even the relation of faith or trust. 


Faith and trust emerge along with reflection; they 
presuppose the power of forming ideas and making 
distinctions. For example, it is one thing to be a 
pagan, a different thing to believe in a pagan reli- 
gion. This relation or rather this absence of relation, 
this identity in which the ethical order is the actual 
living soul of self-consciousness, can no doubt pass 
over into a relation of faith and conviction and into 
a relation produced by means of further reflection, 
i.e. into an insight due to reasoning starting perhaps 


®See Remark to Paragraph 163.—Epb. 
®See Addition to Paragraph 44.—Ep. 
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from some particular purposes, interests, and con- 
siderations, from fear or hope. or from historical 
conditions. But adequate kno: /edge of this identity 
depends on thinking in terms ot the concept. 


g. As substantive in character, these laws and 
itutions are duties binding on the will of the 
idual, because as subjective, as inherently 
termined, or determined as particular, he 
nguishes himself from them and hence 
s related to them as to the substance of his 
being. 


“doctrine of duties” in moral philosophy (I 
the objective doctrine, not that which is sup- 
to be contained in the empty principle of 
subjectivity, because that principle determines 
g—see Paragraph 134) is therefore comprised 
in the systematic development of the circle of ethical 
necessity * which follows in this Third Part. The dif- 
ference between the exposition in this book and the 
form of a “doctrine of duties” * lies solely in the fact 
that, in what follows, the specific types of ethical 
life turn up as necessary relationships; there the 
exposition ends, without being supplemented in each 
case by the addition that "therefore men havea duty 
to conform to this institution.” 

‘A “doctrine of duties” which is other than a phil- 
osophical science takes its material from existing 
relationships and shows its connexion with the 
moralist’s personal notions or with principles and 
thoughts. purposes, impulses. feelings, &c., that are 
forthcoming everywhere; and as reasons for accept- 
ing each duty in turn, it may tack on its further 
consequences in their bearing on the other ethical 
relationships or on welfare and opinion. But an im- 
manent and logical “doctrine of duties” can be noth- 
ing except the serial exposition of the relationships 
which are necessitated by the Idea of freedom and 
are therefore actual in their entirety, to wit in the 
state. 


_ The bond of duty can appear as a restric- 
nly on indeterminate subjectivity or ab- 
freedom. and on the impulses either of 
atural will or of the moral will which de- 
nes its indeterminate good arbitrarily. The 
truth is, however, that in duty the individual 
finds his liberation: first, liberation from de- 
pendence on mere natural impulse and from the 
depression which as a particular subject he can- 
not escape in his moral reflections on what ought 
to be and what might be; secondly. liberation 
from the indeterminate subjectivity which. nev- 
er reaching reality or the objective de‘erm‘nacy 
of action, remains self-enclosed and devoid of 
actuality. In duty the individua! acquires his 
substantive freedom. [A.] 


1See Addition to Parazraph 2.—Eb. 
2 See Remark to Paragraph 150.—Ep. 


150. Virtue is the ethical order reflected in the 
individual character so far as that character is 
determined by its natural endowment. When 
virtue displays itself solely as the individual's 
simple conformity with the duties of the sta- 
tion to which he belongs, it is rectitude. 


In an ethical community, it is easy to say what 
man must do, what are the duties he has to fulfil in 
order to be virtuous: he has simply to follow the 
well-known and explicit rules of his own situation, 
Rectitude is the general character which may be de- 
manded of him by law or custom. But from the 
standpoint of morality, rectitude often seems to be 
something comparatively interior, something be- 
yond which still higher demands must be made on 
oneself and others, because the craving to be some- 
thing special is not satisfied with what is absolute 
and universal; it finds consciousness of peculiarity 
only in what is exceptional. 

The various facets of rectitude may equally well be 
called virtues, since they are also properties of the 
individual, although not specially of him in contrast 
with others. Talk about virtue, however, readily 
borders on empty rhetoric, because it is only about 
something abstract and indeterminate; and further- 
more, argumentative and expository talk of the sort 
is addressed to the individual as to a being of caprice 
and subjective inclination. Inanexisting ethical order 
in which a complete system of ethical relations his 
been developed and actualized, virtue in the strict 
sense of the word is in place and actually appears 
only in exceptional circumstances or when one obli- 
gation clashes with another. The clash, however. 
must be a genuine one, because moral retlection can 
manufacture clashes of all sorts to suit its purpose 
and give itself a consciousness of being something 
special and having made sacrifices. It is for this rea- 
son that the phenomenon of virtue proper is com- 
moner when societies and comm:.nities are uncvil- 
ized. since in those circumstances ethical conditions 
and their actualization are more i matte: of private 
choice or the natural genius of an exceptional in 
vidual. For instance, it was especially to H 
that the ancients ascribed virtue. In the 
antiquity. ethical life had not gro'wn.inte 
system of an objective order se!f-subsistentl; 
veloped. and consequent!y it was by the personal 
genius of individuals that “his defect had 
good. It fullows that ifa “doctrine of virtue 
a mere “doctrine of duties.” and if therefure it 
braces the particular facet of character. the ©» 
grounded in natural endowment, it wilibeanmat. - 
history of mind. 

Since virtues are ethical principles apr'izd to ‘he 
particular, and since in this their subjective aspect 
they are something indeterminate. there turns 4? 
here for determining them the quantitative princip’s 
of more or less. The result is that consi eration % 
them introduces their corresponcinz detects or views. 
as in Aristotle, who defined each particular virtue 
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as strictly a mean bet ween an excess anda deficiency. 
The content which assumes the form of duties and 
ies is the same as that which also has the 
form of impulses ‘see Remark to Paragraph 19). 
Imoulses have the same basic content as duties and 
Sepees, but in imj ulses this content still belongs to 
the Immeviate wil! and to instinctive feeling; it has 
not heen develope: to the point of becoming ethical. 
Consequently, impulses hive in common with the 
: ies and 
woh thes 2re directed. an object indeter- 
i, and so devoid of anything to dis- 


ses. considered abstractly in their positive as- 
sme. are za‘ d@ while. considered abstractly in 
ir necative zspect alone, they 2re evil (see Para- 
graph 18}. [A.] 


rst. But when ‘ndividucls are simply identified 
with the 3 der. ethical life (das Sittliche) 
appears 2 general mode of conduct. ie. as 
custom? (Sitte), while the habitual practice of 
ethical Ii. ing appears as a second nature which, 
put in the place of the initial, purely natural 
will. is the sou! of custom permeating it through 
and through, the significance and the actuality 
of its existence. It is mind living and present as 
a world, and the substance of mind thus exists 
now for the first time as mind. [A.] 


their 


152. In this way the ethical substantial order 
has attained its right, and its right its validity. 
That is to say, the self-will of the individual has 
vanished together with his private conscience 
which had claimed independence and opposed 
itself to the ethical substance. For, when his 
character is ethical, he recognizes as the end 
which moves him to act the universal which is 
itself unmoved but is disclosed in its specific de- 
terminations 2s rationality actualized. He knows 
that his own dignity and the whole stability of 
his particular ends are grounded in this same 
universal, and it is therein that he actually at- 
tains these. Subjectivity is itself the absolute 
form and existent actuality of the substantial 
order, and the distinction between subject on 
the one hand and substance on the other, as the 
object, end, and controlling power of the sub- 
ject, is the same as. and has vanished directly 
along with, the distinction between them in 
form. 


Subjectivity is the ground wherein the concept of 
freedom is realized (see Paragraph 106). At the level 
of morality, subjectivity is still distinct from free- 
dom, the concept of subjectivity ; but at the level of 
ethical life it is the realization of the concept in a 
way adequate to the concept itself. 


2Cf. Pascal, Pensée 93.—Ep. 


153. The right of individuals to be subjectively 
destined to freedom is fulfilled when they be- 
long to an actual ethical order, because their 
conviction of their freedom finds its truth in 
such an objective order, and it is in an ethical 
order that they are actually in possession of 
their own essence or their own inner universal- 
ity (see Paragraph 147). 

When a father inquired about the best method of 
educating his son in ethical conduct. a Pythagorean 
replied: “Make him a citizen of a state with good 
laws.” (The pbrase has also been attributed to oth- 
ers.) [A.] ° 


154. The right of individuals to their porticular 
satisfaction is also contained in the ethical sub- 
stantial order, since particularity is the outward 
appearance of the ethical order—a mode in 
which that order is existent. 


135. Hence in this identity of the universal will 
with the particular will. right and duty coalesce, 
and by being in the ethical order a man has 
rights in so far as he has duties, and duties in 
so far as he has rights. In the sphere of abstract 
right, I have the right and another has the cor- 
responding duty. In the moral sphere, the right 
of my private judgement and will, as well as of 
my happiness, has not, but only ought to have, 
coalesced with duties and become objective. 
[A.] 

The ethical substance, as containing inde- 
nt self-consciousness united with its con- 
is the actual mind of a family and a na- 
A.J 


157. The concept of this Idea has being only as 
mind, as something knowing itself and actual, 
because it is the objectification of itself, the 
movement running through the form of its mo- 
ments. It is therefore 

(A) ethical mind in its natural or immediate 
phase—the Family. This substantiality loses its 
unity, passes over into division, and into the 
phase of relation, i.e. into 

(B) Civil Society—an association of members 
as self-subsistent individuals in a universality 
which, because of their self-subsistence, is only 
abstract. Their association is brought about by 
their needs, by the legal system—the means to 
security of person and property—and by an 
external organization for attaining their particu- 
lar and common interests. This external state 

(C) is brought back to and welded into unity 
in the Constitution of the State which is the 
end and actuality of both the substantial uni- 
versal order and the public life devoted thereto. 
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Sub-section I 
THE FAMILY 


158. The family, as the immediate substantial- 
ity of mind, is specifically characterized by love, 
which is mind’s feeling of its own unity. Hence 
in a family, one’s frame of mind is to have self- 
consciousness of one’s individuality within this 
unity as the absolute essence of oneself, with the 
result that one is in it not as an independent per- 
son but 2s a member. [A.] 


159. The right which the individual enjoys on 
the strength of the family unity and which is in 
the first place simply the individual's life within 
this unity, takes on the form of right (as the 
abstract moment of determinate individuality) 
only when the family begins to dissolve. At that 
point those who should be family-members both 
in their inclination and in actuality begin to be 
self-subsistent persons, and whereas they for- 
merly constituted one specific moment within 
the whole, they now receive their share sepa- 
rately and so only in an external fashion by way 
of money, food, educational expenses, and the 
like. [A.] 

60. The family is completed in these three 
ases: 

a) Marriage, the form assumed by the con- 
ept of the family in its immediate phase; 

(b) Family Property and Capital (the external 
odiment of the concept) and attention to 
ese; 

(c) The Education of Children and the Disso- 
lution of the Family. 


A. Marriage 


61. Marriage, as the immediate type of ethical 
lationship. contains first, the moment of phys- 
al life; and since marriage is a substantial tie, 
e life involved in it is life in its totality. ie. as 
e actuality of the race and its life-process.’ 
ut, secondly, in self-consciousness the natural 
xual union—a union purely inward or implicit 
nd for that very reason existent as purely ex- 
ernal—is changed intu a union on the level of 
ind, into self-conscious love. [A.] 


162.On the subjective side, marriage may have 
a more obvious source in the particular inclina- 
tion of the two persons who are entering upon 
the marriage tie, or in the foresight and contriv- 
ance of the parents, and so forth. But its objec- 
tive source lies in the free consent of the per- 
sons, especially in their consent to make them- 


tCf. Enc. [rst edn.], 3§ 167 &. and $§ 288 ff. [3rd 
edn. $§ 220 ff. and $$ 3667.]. 
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selves one person, to renounce their natural and 
individual personality to this unity of one with 
the other. From this point of view, their union 
is a self-restriction, but in fact it is their libera- 
tion, because in it they attain their substantive 
self-consciousness. 

Our objectively appointed end and so our ethical 
duty is to enter the married state. The external ori- 
gin of any particular marriage is in the nature of the 
case contingent, and it depends principally on the 
extent to which reflective thought has been devel- 
oped. At one extreme, the first step is that the mar- 
riage is arranged by the contrivance: of benevolent 
parents; the appointed end of the parties is a union 
of mutual love, and their inclination to marry arises 
from the fact that each grows acquainted with the 
other from the first as a destined partner. At the 
other extreme, it is the inclination of the parties 
which comes first, appearing in them as tha* two 
infinitely particularized individuals. The more ethi- 
cal way to matrimony may be taken to be the for- 
mer extreme or any way at all whereby the decision 
to marry comes first and the inclination to do so fol- 
lows, so that in the actual wedding both decision 
and inclination coalesce. In the latter extreme. it is 
the uniqueness of the infinitely particularized which 
makes good its claims in accordance with the subjec- 
tive principle of the modern world (see Remark to 
Paragraph 124). 

But those works of modern art, dramatic and oth- 
er, in which the love of the sexes is the main inter- 
est, are pervaded by a chill despite the heat of pas- 
sion they portray, for they associate the passion 
with accident throughout and represent the entire 
dramatic interest as if it rested solely on the char- 
acters as these individuals; what rests on them may 
indeed be of infinite importance to them, but is of 
none whatever in itself.’ (A.] 


163. The ethical aspect of marriage consists in 
the parties’ consciousness of this unity as their 
substantive aim, and so in their love, trust. and 
common sharing of their entire existence as in- 
dividuals. When the parties are in nis frame of 
mind and their union is actual. t 
passion sinks to he level of a physical mument, 
destined to vanish in its very satisfaction. On 
the other hand, the spiricua! bend of union se- 
cures its rights as the substance of marriage 
and thus rises. inherently indissoiubie to a plane 
above the contingency of passion and the ‘ran- 
sience of particular caprice. 

It was noted above (in Paragraph 75) that mar- 
riage, so far as its essentia! basis is concerned, is not 
a contractua! relatien. On the contrasy, though ar- 
riage begins in contract, it 's precise!y a contract to 
transcend the standpoint of coatract. the standpvuint 
from which persons are vegarded in their individ- 
¢ See the footnote to Rema-k (/) to Paragraph t40.— 

D. 
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uality ag self-subsistent units. The identification of 
persenalitics, whereby the family becomes one per- 
son 21d its members become its accidents (though 
substance is in essence the relation of accidents to it- 
self?}, is the ethic:} mind. Taken by itself and 
stripped of the man‘fold externals ef which it is pos- 
Hire to its embodimect in these individuals 
3 of the phencmenal realm, interests 
ed in time and m.merou: other ways, this mind 
veg in. a Shape {ur representative thinking and 
revered as Penctes, &e.; and in general it is 
ind that the religious character of marriage 
iy, or pirtes, is eruunded. It is a further 

te -eparate the divine. or the sub- 
-om its bedy, and then to stamp it, to- 
be feeling and consciousness of mental 
iz!:cly called “Platonic” love. This 
sn is in keeping with the monastic doctrine 
ize: the moment of physical life as 


gether with ¢ 
itv, as what is 


which 
purely negative and which, precisely by thus sepa- 
rating the physical irom the mental. endows the 
iormer dy itself with infinite importance. [A.] 


164. Mere agreement to the stipulated terms of 
a contract in itself involves the genuine transfer 
of the property in question (see Paragraph 79). 
Similarly, the solemn declaration by the parties 
of their consent to enter the ethical bond of 
marriage. and its corresponding recognition and 
confirmation by their family and community,” 
constitutes the formal completion and actual- 
ity of marriage. The knot is tied and made eth- 
ical only after this ceremony, whereby through 
the use of signs. ie, of language (the most men- 
tal embodiment of mind—see Paragraph 78), 
the substantial thing in the marriage is brought 
completely into being. Asa result, the sensuous 
moment. the one proper to physical life, is put 
into its ethical place as something only conse- 
quential and accidental, belonging to the ex- 
ternal embodiment of the ethical bond, which 
indeed can subsist exclusively in reciprocal love 
and support. 

If with a view to framing or criticizing legal enact- 
ments. the question is asked: what should be re- 
garded as the chief end of marriage ?, the question 
may be taken to mean: which single facet of mar- 
riage in its actuality is to be regarded as the most 
essential one? No one facet by itself, however, makes 
up the whole range of its implicit and explicit con- 
tent, i.e. of its ethical character, and one or other of 
its facets may be lacking in an existing marriage 
without detriment to the essence of marriage itself. 

It is in the actual conclusion of a marriage, i.e. in 
the wedding, that the essence of the tie is expressed 
and established beyond dispute as something ethical, 


1See Enc. [rst edn.], § 98 [3rd edn. § 150]. 
2 The fact that the church comes in in this connexion is 
a further point, but not one for discussion here. See foot- 


note 2, p. 85. 


raised above the contingency of feeling and private 
inclination. If this ceremony is taken as an external 
formality, a mere so-called “civil requirement,” it is 
thereby stripped of all significance except perhaps 
that of serving the purpose of edification and attest- 
ing the civil relation of the parties. It is reduced in- 
deed to a mere fiat of a civil or ecclesiastical! authori- 
ty As such it appears as something not merely in- 
dificrent to the true nature of marriage. but actual- 
ly alien to it. The heart is constrained by the law 
to attach a value to the formal ceremony and the 
latter is looked upon merely as a condition which 
must precede the complete mutual surrender of the 
parties to one another. As such it appears to bring 

isunion into their loving disposition and. iike an 
alien intruder. to thwart the inwardness of their 
union. Such a doctrine pretentiously claims to afford 
the highest conception of the freedom, inwardness, 
and perfection of love: but in fact it is a travesty of 
the ethical aspect of love, the higher aspect which 
restrains purely sensual impulse and puts it in the 
background. Such restraint is already present at the 
instinctive level in shame, and it rises to chastity 
and modesty as consciousness becomes more specii- 
ically intelligent. In particular, the view just criti- 
cized casts aside marriage’s specifically ethical char- 
acter, which consists in this, that the consciousness 
of the parties is crystallized out of its physical and 
subjective mode and lifted to the thought of what is 
substantive; instead of continually reserving to it- 
self the contingency and caprice of bodily desire, it 
removes the marriage bond from the province of 
this caprice, surrenders to the substantive,and swears 
allegiance to the Penates; the physical moment it 
subordinates until it becomes something wholly con- 
ditioned by the true and ethical character of the 
marriage relation and by the recognition of the bond 
as an ethical one. It is effrontery and its buttress, 
the Understanding, which cannot apprehend the 
speculative character of the substantial tie; never- 
theless, with this speculative character there corre- 
spond both ethical purity of heart and the legisla- 
tion of Christian peoples. [A.] 


165. The difference in the physical character- 
istics of the two sexes has a rational basis and 
consequently acquiresan intellectual and ethical 
significance. This significance is determined by 
the difference into which the ethical substantial- 
ity,as the concept, internally sunders itself in or- 
der that its vitality may become a concrete unity 
consequent upon this difference. 


166. Thus one sex is mind in its self-diremption 
into explicit personal self-subsistence and the 
knowledge and volition of free universality, i.e. 
the self-consciousness of conceptual thought and 
the volition of the objective final end. The other 
sex is mind maintaining itself in unity as knowl- 
edge and volition of the substantive, but knowl- 
edge and volition in the form of concrete indi- 
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viduality and feeling. In relation to externality, 
the former is powerful and active, the latter pas- 
sive and subjective. It follows that man has his 
actual substantive life in the state, in learning, 
and so forth, as well as in labour and struggle 
with the external world and with himself so that 
it is only out of his diremption that he fights his 
way to self-subsistent unity with himself. In the 
family he has a tranquil intuition of this unity, 
and there he lives a subjective ethical life on the 
plane of feeling. Woman, on the other hand, has 
her substantive destiny in the family, and to be 
imbued with family piety is her ethical frame of 
mind. 

For this reason, family piety isexpounded in Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone—one of the most sublime pres- 
entations of this virtue—as principally the law of 
woman, and as the Jaw of a substantiality at once 
subjective and on the plane of feeling, the law of the 
inward life, a life which has not yet attained its full 
actualization; as the law of the ancient gods, “the 
gods of the underworld”; as “an everlasting law, 
and no man knows at what time it was first put 
forth.” This law is there displayed as a law opposed 
to public law, to the law of the land. This is the 
supreme opposition in ethics and therefore in trage- 
dy; and it is individualized in the same play in the 
opposing natures of man and woman.’ [A.] 


167. In essence marriage is monogamy because 
it is personality—immediate exclusive individ- 
uality—which enters into this tie and surrenders 
itself to it; and hence the tie’s truth and inward- 
ness (i.e. the subjective form of its substantial- 
ity) proceeds only from the mutual, whole- 
hearted, surrender of this personality. Personal- 
ity attains its right of being conscious of itself in 
another only in so far as the other is in this 
identical relationship as a person, i.e. as an 
ic individual. 
iage. and especially monogamy, is one of the 
bsolute principleson which the ethical life of a com- 
unity depends. Hence marriage comes to be re- 
ed as one of the moments in the founding of 
states by gods or heroes. 


168. Further, marriage results from the free 
surrender by both sexes of their personality—a 
personality in every possible way unique in each 
of the parties. Consequently, it ought not to be 
entered by two people identical in stock who are 
already acquainted and perfectly known to ore 
another; for individuals in the same circle of re- 
lationship have no special personality of their 
own in contrast with that of others in the same 
circle. On the contrary, the parties should be 

Cf. Sophoctes. Antigone, lt. 450-7.—Eo. 


“Cf. Phenomenology [rst edn.j, pp. 383 ff., 417 ff. 
Eng. tr. pp. 466 ff., 495 ff.] 


drawn from separate families and their personal- 
ities should be different in origin. Since the very 
conception of marriage is that it is a freely un- 
dertaken ethical transaction, not a tie directly 
grounded in the physical organism and its de- 
sires, it follows that the marriage of blood-re- 
lations runs counter to this conception and so 
also to genuine natural feeling. 


Marriage itself is sometimes said to be grounded 
not in natural rights but simply in instinctive sexual 
impulses; or again it is treated as a contract with an 
arbitrary basis. External arguments in support of 
monogamy have been drawn from physical consider- 
ations such as the number of men and women. Dark 
feelings of repulsion are advanced as the sole zround 
for prohibiting consanguineous marriage. The basis 
of all these views is the fashionable idea of a state 
of nature and a natural origin for rights, and the 
lack of the concept of rationality and freedom. [A.] 


169. The family, as person, has its real exter- 
nal existence in property; and it is only when 
this property takes the form of capital that it 
becomes the embodiment of the substantial per- 
sonality of the family. 


B. The Family Capital 


170. It is not merely property which a family 
possesses; as a universal and enduring person, 
it requires possessions specifically determined 
as permanent and secure, i.e. it requires capital. 
The arbitrariness of a single owner’s particular 
needs is one moment in property taken abstract- 
ly; but this moment, together with the selfish- 
ness of desire, is here transformed into some- 
thing ethical, into labour and care for a common 
possession. 


In the sagas of the founding of states. or at least 
of a social and orderly life, the introduction of per- 
manent property is linked with the introduction 
marriage. The nature of this capital. h 
the proper means of its conselidation wil appear 
in the section on civil society. 


171. The family as a lega! entity in relation to 
others must be represented Dy the husband sits 
head. Further, it is his prerugative tu go out and 
work for its living. to attend to its needs. and to 
control and administer its capita!. This capital 
is common property so that, while no mem der 
of the family has property of his own, each has 
his right in the common stock. Ths right Tovw- 
ever. may come into collision with the head of 
the family’s right of admini-tratiua owing 2) the 
fact that the ethical temper of the family is still 
only at the level of immediacy (see Paragraph 

*See Paragraphs 199 ff. and :33.—Ep ‘ 
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Kierkegaard’s Leap or Schaeffer’s Step? 


The religious philosopher and the evangelical thinker 
disneree. on the nature of faith. 


OST OF THOSE WHO 
ENCOUNTERED Francis 
Schaeffer in his early 
days at L'Abri, in the Swiss Al- 
pine village of Huémoz, will re- 
member that one of the ways 
Schaeffer began to attract atten- 
tion was by a ferocious attack on 
the ideas and influence of the 
melancholy Dane, Kierkegaard. 
This was shocking to many young 
evangelical theological students 
who encountered Schaeffer in those 
‘days, because a Kierkegaard renais- 
Sance was under way in the 1950s and 
1960s, and many evangelicals were fas- 
cinated by him. What we saw was 
Kierkecnard’s utter serioscness and in- 
tensity. What Schaeffer told us to look 
at was his absurdity. 

Kierkegaard launched a protest 
iy Christianity of his own day, which 
thought that Christianity was identical 
te nineteenth<entury bourgeois, com- 
fortabte civility. He chattenged his gen- 
eration to take the gospel with radical 


ints the ~ 


was a counsel ras despair Not Sa 
to prove the truth of Christianity, Kier- 
kegaard, Schaeffer thought, toid people 
in effect, “Just believe.” Faith involves 
a leap, Kierkegaard said in many places 
and many ways, including his most fa- 
mous work, Fear and Trembling, a series 
cf imaginative accounts about how 
Abraham might have reacted to God’s 
commana to sacrifice Isaac, his only 
jiegitimate son. For Schaeffer, Kierke- 
geard though: Abraham was just obey- 
ing, as a kind of leap in the dark, with 
no confidence at all that God was not 
piaying a cruel joke on him. Schaeffer, 
by contrast, contended that Abraham 
never doubied thai God would presezve 
Isaac or restore him. Thus Abraham 
says, when leaving with Isaac, “I and 
the lad will go, and [we] will come 

again” (Gen. 22:5). It was not a leap at 
ail, but a confident step, trusting that 
God would fulfill his promise to Abra- 
ham and his descendants, despite the 
apparently self-defeating command to 


trusting 
and faith does not involve a “feap™ 
only a step 
Scieriier’s cuactel wills Kicrkeesacd 
is based on the conviction that Kierke- 
gaard was not interested in the content 
of one’s beliefs, but only in the existen- 
tial attitude of believing. If this is true. 
then Kierkegaard could not have been a 
real Christian. Many of Kierkezaard’s 
Christian admirers claim that Kierke- 
gaard, as a nineteenth-century Danish 
Lutheran, never for 2 moment ques- 
tioned the truth of the great creeds and 


merely to see it, to feel it- 

For Schaeffer, Abraham's obedience 
was truly Christian (by anticipation} 
because he irusted God, and was not 
swayed by the apparent absurdiiy and 
ever cruelty of God’s command to sac- 
rifice Isaac. Kierkegaard’s Abraham 
did what God told him tc do, but unlike 
Schaeffer's, he did it not in quiet confi- 
dence but in tremendous anguish of 
soul, alternating between feelings of de- 
spair and rage. 

With Scandinavia’s nauticai heritage 
God io stepping out on 20,000 fathoms 
of depth, without being sure, caly trust- 
ing to be upheld. With the Alps in front 
of his window, Schaeffer likened trust- 
ing God to letting oneself down from a 
ledge in a fog, but not as a leap into the 
unknown—rather, trusting a voice from 
below io the effect that there is another 
ledge, just out of reach, a couple of feet 


beneath one’s feet. Schaeffer did 
a tremendous amount of hiking, 
put i don’t think thai he did inuch 
rock climbing. If he had, he would 
have recognized that there is 
mere similarity between his ex- 
ample and Kierkegaard’s than he 
thought. Schaeffer's step, or drop, 
is a reasonable, plausible, justifi- 
able step, because it is based on 
trustworthy assurances from a 
reliable source. All these reduce 
the risk, but nevertheless, at the mo- 
ment that one has to let go of the solid 
rock and fet oneself fall—even on the 
basis of someone else's confident assur- 
ances—there is 2 moment when you 
give up the seruriiv thai vou had on the 
basis of trast in someone you cannot 
see. 

In Kierkessard’s day. church Chris- 
tianity had become so cosmic Tiabie that 
many people no longer reaiized that it 
does invoive risking one’s life: hence his 
emphasis on stepping off into the un- 
known. E: Schaeffer's dav---which is 
also our own—confidence in the truth 
of Christianity has been so undermined 
tha: many people no no lence recive tha: 
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for taking that “step.” To the extent 
that Kierkegaard meant thai faith is an 


irrational, absurd “leap.” he was mis- 
taken. Bet to the extent that he meant 
that, in spite of all the arguments. as- 
surances, and iesiimonies of happy an 
successful Christians, it does involve an 
act of courage, letting ge of worldly 
end up uoheid t 
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security Sefore being caugh! 
by God, he was right. A siep is icss 
threatenins thas a leap, especially in 
the mountains, but where faith is con- 
cerned, even a simple step involves 
commitmen: and requires courage. 
Harotp 0. J. Brown 


Hard G3. Brown is cur- 
rently intertm pasior at 
the Evangelical Reformed 
Church of Kiosiers, Switzer- 
land. He is on leave of ab- 
sence from his post as 
professor of biblical and sys- 
tematic theology at Trinity Bemisia Di- 
vinity School, Deerfield, Illinois. 
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nw Ocroser 31, 1517, Martin 
Luther nailed his 95 theses on 
the door of the church in Wit- 
tenbers, the initiating the Protes- 
tant Reformation. As we all know, 
Luther's reforms were successfui—Prot- 
estant churches today rightfully revere 
iis mcinory. Bui, I submii, Luiher 
would have been just as successfui 
im God's eyes had he been promptly 
burned at the stake and his reforms 
suppressed. as happened to other re- 
formers. Had Luther been unsuccessful 
in am external sense, we might still 
learn every bit as much from his life 
and writings. 
On December 18, 1854, a follower of 
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Luther again attempted ts rcfors the 
church, in this case by publishing a 
series of articles in newspapers and 
magazines. Like Luther. he risked per- 
secution and punishment for being so 
bold as to criticize the established 
church. He had two great differences 
from Luther, however. First, the church 
this man criticized was not the Roman 
Catholic church, it was a Lutheran 
church. Second, the proposed revival 
and reform was stillborn; little was 
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achieved in an external sense. But I 
think this Lutheran was a success in 
God's eyes, and that we have much to 
learn from the “failed” reformer—per- 
hans as much as from Luther himseif. 

The following quote, from 2 news- 
paper article published by this man on 
March 26, 1855, gives aclear view of his 
estimate of the “official” Christianity of 
his tand: 

~The reiigious situation in our country 
is: Christianity (that is, the Christianity 
of the New Testament—and everything 
else is not Christianity, least of all by 
calling itself such), Christianity does 
not exist—as almost anyone must be 
able to see as well as 1. 

“We have, if vow will. 2 complete 
crew of bishops, deans, and priests; 
leammed men, eminently teamed, ialeni- 
ed, gifted, humanly well-meaning; they 
all declaim—doing it weil, very well, 
eminently well, or tolerably well. or 
badly—but not one of them is in the 
character of the Christianity of the New 
Testament. But if such is the case, the 
existence of this Christian crew is so far 
from being, Christianly considered, ad- 
vantageous to Christianity that it is far 
rather a peril because it is so infinitely 
likely to give rise to a false impression 
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his fiancée, Regine Olsen; 
and Kierkegaard’s Copenhagen. 


and the false inference that when we 
have such a complete crew we must of 
course have Christianity. too. A zeoz- 
rapher, for example, when he has as- 
sured himsezif of the existence of this 
crew, would think tha: he wos thor 
oughly justified in putting into his 
geography the sistement tha: the Chris- 
tian religien prevails in the lane. 
“We have what one mighi call 2 com 
piete inventory of churches. delis. or- 
gans, benches, alms-boxes, foot-wer 
ers, tables. hearses, etc. But when 
Christianity does not exist, the exis- 
tence of this inventory, so far from being, 
bristian!s considered, an advantsse. 
is far rather a peril, because it is so 
infinitely likely to give rise to a false 
impression and the false inference that 
tian inventory we musi of course have 
Christianity too A statistician, for ex- 
ample, when he had assured himse!f of 
the existence of this Christian inven- 
tory, would think that he was thorough- 
ly justified in putting inte his statistics 
the statement that the Christian relig- 
ion is the prevailing one in the land. 
“We are what is called a ‘Christian’ 
nation—but in such a sense that not a 
single one of us is in the character of the 
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Séren Kierkegaard has burst on the consciousness of the 
twentieth century like a time bomb with a long-delayed fuse. 


Christianity of the New Tes- 
tament.” 

The name of the would-be 
reformer was Séren Kierke- 
gaard. He devoted his life to 
the task he described as “the 
reintroduction of Christian- 
ity inte Christendom.” Kier- 
kegaard considered himself 
a missionary whose task was 
to present ihe gospei. How- 
ever, 2s he so clearly saw, his 
task was complicated by the 
fact that God sent him. not to 
2 pagan country but to a 
“Christian nation,” to a peo- 
ple gripped bv the illusion 
that “we are all Christians.” 
The illusion of Christendom 
is the illusion that beime a 
Christian is simply to be a 
mice person. te conform to 
the established social norms. 
Against this comfortable il- 


Copenhagen in 1813 to a 
wealthy family. His father ~ 
was a stern, conservative Lu- ~~ 
theran who also liked to visit 
the local Moravian church, where 
Sdren no doubt absorbed some of the 
same earnest evangelical piety that 
John and Charles Wesley did earlier 
when, as missionaries to Georgia, they 
had encountered Moravians. Séren at- 
tended the university and sowed a few 
wild oats as a student, but was recon- 
ciled to-his father and his faith before 
his father died. Preparing for a career as 
a pastor, he took a degree in theology 
and fell deeply in love with a young girl, 
Regine Olsen, whom he courted avidly. 
The two were engaged, but very soon 
thereafter Séren realized he had made 
a mistake. 


September 21, 1984 


~ S6éren as a student; his father, Michael Pedersen Kierkegaard, and 
*-amother, Anne Lund Kierkegaard. 


The reasons for this are complicated 
and no one knows them exactly. One 
element was Séren’s own psychological 
temperament. He suffered greatly from 
what he termed his melancholy, what 
we would today call severe depression. 
This depression seems to have been 
bound up in some-way with Séren’s 
relation to his father, whose outward 
piety somehow disguised what was to 
Soren an awful family secret. Séren felt 
that no one could understand him with- 
out knowing this secret, yet he felt that 
to tell anyone would be a violation of 
the memory of his dead and much-loved 
father. 


Soren also believed that 
God had called him to the 
single life; he was called to 
be willing to sacrifice the 
thing he loved most, as Abra- 
ham had been called by God 
to be willing to sacrifice 
Isaac. The conviction slowly 
grew in him that a special 
Providence had marked him 
out to do something unique. 
He obeyed what he saw as 
God's will and broke the en- 
gagement, though he loved 
Regine and grieved for her 
the rest of his life. 

Instead of getting married 
and taking a pastorate, Kier- 
kegaard began to write—a 
torrent of books, totaling 20 
volumes in the latest Danish 
edition. Almost all were writ- 
ten in a brief period of about 
to the end of reintroducing 
Christianity into Christen- 
dom. The books were litle 
read in his own time and were 
almost totaliy unknown out- 
side Denmark. Kierkegaard's 
authorship was culminated 
at the age of 42 with scathing 
newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, which are collected 
and printed in English under 
the title Attack on Christen- 
dom. In the middle of the 
firestorm raised by this at- 
tack, he collapsed on the 
street, was taken to a hospi- 
tal, and shortly died. At his 
death he was penniiess; he 
had exhausted his family for- 
tune and would have faced destitution 
if he had lived longer. 

And what were the external results of 
all this? The question is not one in 
which the melancholy Dane would have 
been interested since he saw so clearly 
that the only result that counts is wheth- 
er or not he as an individual had striven, 
with all his heart, to will one thing— 
God's will. Nevertheless, the external 
results are interesting. In his own life- 
time, there was a slight stir that may 
have had an impact on the growth of 
the Scandinavian “free churches.” But 
as his writings slowly became known 
and translated into other languages, 
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Séren Kierkegaard burst on the con- 
sciousness of the twentieth century like 
a time bomb with a long-delayed fuse. 
Today he is a world-famous author 
whose writings have inspired poets, 
playwrights, and novelists, and he is 
often called “the father of existential- 
ism” (a title I am sure he would repudi- 
ate, however). 


* TRANGELY, ALMOST THE ONLY 
croup that does not admire 
and revere Kierkegaard is the 

one group with whom I believe he had 

the strongest degree of spiritual kin- 
ship: evangelical Christians. More than 
once I have been asked by evangelicals 
whether or not Kierkegaard was a Chris- 
tian. More than once I have seen shocked 
faces when I expressed my opinion that 
ee is a great resource for 
Christian philosophers, theologians, and 
psychologists. Why should this be so? 

The answer is complicated, and is 
probabiy best left to the historian. But 
at least one section of the complicated 
answer is that some well-known evan- 
gelicai pastors and authors have chosen 
Kierkegaard as a central villain in their 
account of how the twentieth century 
lost its faith and its moorings. Francis 
Schaeffer, for example, describes Kier- 
kegaard as the individual who first fell 
below the “line of despair.” (Schaeffer 
does admit that Kierkegaard’s devo- 
tional writings can be helpful.) 

But another reason for the evangeli- 
cal neglect of Kierkegaard is simple: 
We have not read his books. To students 
who ask me whether or not Schaeffer's 
criticisms of Kierkegaard are valid, I 
have a standard reply: “See for your- 
self.” Read Kierkegaard. Especially, 
writings, which are the centerpiece of 
his authorship. Read his Works of Love, 
Training in Christianity, and Purity of 
Heart Is to Will One Thing. 

Poor Kierkegaard has suffered more 
than any author I know of from a gener- 
ation of evangelical ignorance. But that 
ignorance is at least somewhat under- 
standable. When Kierkegaard was be- 
ing discovered earlier in this century, 
evangelicals were being evicted from 
the seminaries and universities. The 


, people who initially interpreted Kier- 
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kegaard were sometimes profoundly 
unsympathetic to orthodox Christian- 
ity. Where they could, they minimized 
his faith; where they could not, they 
distorted its meanings. Tragically, evan- 
gelicals accepted the interpretation of 
Séren Kierkegaard presented by his and 
their common enemy, and failed to un- 
derstand his message- 

There are exceptions. Edward Car- 


“nell, Kenneth Hamilton, Vernard Eller, 


and Vernon Grounds are pioneering 
evangelicals who appreciated his work. 
But by and large, their appreciation of 
Kierkegaard has been eclipsed by the 


denunciations of others. 


None of this means, of course, that 
is right on every issue. His 
view of the relation of faith to reasen 


interpretation of Kierkegaard as an ir- 
rationalist or subjectivist is wrong. 


pseudonyms, 
nae” he invented, al! witha life of their 
own. These pseudonyms, some of whom 
are non-Christian, say things that Kier- 
kegaard himself did not agree with, just 
as characters in a nove! often say things 
the novelist does not endorse. But even 
if lam wrong in my interpretation, and 
Kierkegaard's view of faith and reason 
is defective, there are still many areas 
where evangelicals can learn from him. 
Must an author be infallible to be read 
with profit, or appreciated as a Chris- 
tian brother? 
sons why evangelicals should read Kier- 
kegaard. Reason number one is that he 
can heip us to say wha we have to say 
to the world today. He can give us the 
insight we need to confront both non- 
Christians and pseudo-Christians. Rea- 
son number two is that Kierkegaard 
has a prophetic message for us. He has 
something to say to us that we need to 
hear if we are not to become the fitting 
targets of his attack on Christendom. 
Let me expand on each of these points. 
First, how can Kierkegaard help evan- 
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gelicals articulate our message? Kier- 
kegaard wrote at a critical period, the 
period when modernist, liberal theol- 
ogy was first coming into existence. As 
he saw it, the crucial issues that liberal 
theology put to us were the issues of the 
person of Jesus and the authority of 
Jesus, the apostles, and, ultimately, the 
Scriptures. Liberal theology was begin- 
ning to view special revelation as sim- 


ply a record of humankind’s evolving _ 


religious sensitivity. In this schema, the 
Scriptures have no inherent authority 
except insofar as we recognize that au- 
thority. The ultimate authority is human 
gaard saw clearly that the philosophi- 
cai presupposition that underlay this 
was that human beings are basically 
good; we have an inherent relationship 
to God, and a capacity tc know Ged on 
our own. Kierkegaard pointed out clear- 
ly that this presupposition is essential- 
iv identical with pagan thought. it wes 
Plato who taught that the soul pos- 
sesses 2 natural affinity for the divine, 
which merely has te be recollected. 

eppesite of Christianity, which begins 
with the assumption that human be- 
ings are sinners—that we lack the truth 
and the capacity to know the truth and 
must be given that truth and that ca- 
pacity in a revelation from God. In his 


argues convincingty that the only way 
God could reveai himseif to us without 
destroving our freedom and our person- 
hood was to come to us as a human 
being If we ioved the omnipotent won- 
der worker but not the one who hum- 
bled himself to be a servant, we would 
not truly love God, or know God as he 
is. 


HE CHALLENGE KIERKEGAARD 
PRESENTED to liberal theology 
was essentially a demand for 
honesty. There is a clear difference be- 
tween paganism and Christianity. That 
a person might prefer paganism to Chris- 
tianity is one thing. It is understand- 
able and even natural, in a sense, given 
our sinfulness. But to confuse paganism 
with Christianity, to call what is es- 
sentially paganism Christianity, is out- 
rageous. The argument Kierkegaard 
developed here is as relevant against 
modernist theologies today as it was in 
his own time. The central issues are still 
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the issues of authority and the person of 
Christ. And to see that the philosophi- 
ca! presuppositions of modern theology 
are essentially pagan is to gain a power- 
ful critical tool. 

I would not want. however, for evan- 
gelicals to sec Kierkegaard as merely 
providing us with a weapon with which 
to club the modernist theologian—tfor 
he has critica! words we need to hear, 
and need to hear badly. Kierkegaard’s 
aitack on Christendom is an attack that 
sometimes cuts close to home. 

We might at first be inclined to think 
that Kierkegaard’s attack on “Christen- 
dom” is inapplicable to iirc 
today. After all. the 
object of his attack 
was an established 
state church, where 
it was assumed that & 
baptism automati- 
cally made cone 2 
Christian. And we 
evangelicals stress § 
more than anyone & 
the necessity of a ae 
personal decision to & 
become 2 Christian. 
Most evangelicals 
would vchementiv 
oppose the imposi- 
tion of an estab- 


ing ts halter 


faticioms of Chaictexdors havin F 


plication to us. At the deepest ievel, 


Kierkegaard’s attack on Christendom is — 
an attack on a Christianity that has ~ 
been confused with and absorbed by a ~ 


human culture. Being a Christian had 


become confused with being a good _ 
Dane. A state church makes this mis- ~ 


take easy, but it is easy enough to make 
without a state church. 

We, too, confuse Christianity with 
culture. We take away its transcendent, 
prophetic power in at least two ways. 
First, by confusing Christianity with 
Americanism. Civil religion is in some 
ways a more menacing danger here than 
would be a state church, primarily be- 
cause the confusion of Christian com- 
mitment and nationalistic and cultural 
values can be so easily overlooked. We 
are easily captured by political leaders 
who know how tc use the term ‘““God”’ 
cleverly, and then attach that religious 
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devotion to nationalistic causes. We are 
hoodwinked by politicians who know 
how to sound pious, who know how to 
confirm our good opinion of ourselves 
by insinuating we are God's chosen 
people as a political nation. Before we 
campaign too loudly for prayer in pub- 
lic schools, we ought to ponder carefully 
the effects of lowest-common-denomi- 
nator religion—we ought to beware be- 
cause we may come to believe this is 
really a Christian country. 

Second, we not only confuse Chris- 
tianity with our American culture, we 
also confuse it with our evangelical 
subculture. ea igo as ng and to 


see itty to decide who belongs 
| to our group and who does not, rather 
‘than to energize our corporate lives as 


followers of Jesus, then theology begets 


the error of Christendom, for, at bot- 


tom, Christendom is just taking your 
faith for granted. How easy it is to take 
your faith for granted when you know 
you are on the right side of all the 
intellectual issues! “Of course I'm a 
Christian. I'm an evangelical; I can sign 
the standard evangelical statement of 
faith!” It is easy to forget that true 
godliness does not consist of words but 
of power. - 

Kierkegaard, more than anyone I 
know, can help remind evangelicals 
that Christianity isa manner of being,a 
way of existing, not merely an affirma- 
tion of doctrine. But he can remind us 
of this in a way t! at will not precipitate 
a slide back into.the contempt for rea- 
son and the life of the mind that has 
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sometimes infected evangelicalism and 
fundamentalism. 


me TERKEGAARD IS A RARE PER- 
SON, an inteliectual’s intel- 
lectual, one of the rarest gen- 
iuses of human history. He employed 
that genius to help people, intellectuals 
and noninteilectuals, regain a sense of 
what human life is all about, of what it 
means io exist as a Christian. 
In conclusien, I quote a prayer of 
Kierkegaard’s,a praever that is the invo- 
cation of his book Works of Love. That 
book 1s his greatest theological work. 
and it is important because it reminds 
us that his fundamenta! thought is not 
merely negative and polemical, as this 
article micht imply. but rather that he 
gives us deep and new imsichts into that 
love which is the centerpiece of Chnis- 
tian existence: 
How could love be righttiz discussed if 
You were forgotten, O God o7 love, source 
of all love in heaven and on earth, You 
who spared nothing but cave ail in love, 
You who ave love, so thet one whe imesss 
what ke is oily By Betz You! Har 
could ilove property be discussed if You 
were forgotten, You who made manifest 
what love ts, You, cur Saviour and Re- 
deemer, who gave Yourself to save ail! 
low could love be rightly discussed if 
You were forgotten, O Spirit of Love, You 
who take nothing for Your own but re- 
mind us of that sacrifice of love, remind 
the believer to love as he is loved, and his 
neighbour as himself? O Eternal Love, 
‘ou who are everywhere present and never 
without witness wherever You are called 
upon, be not without witness in what is 
said here about love or about the works of 
love. There are only a few acts which 
human language specifically and narrowly 
calls works of love, but heaven is such 
that no act can be pleasing there unless it 
is an act of love—sincere in self-renunct- 
ation, impelled by love itself, and for this 
very reason claiming no compensation. 


C. Stephen Evans, formerly a 
professor of philosophy at 
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ator of the Howard and Edna 
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philosophy, at Saint Olaf 
College in Northfield, Minnesota. Dr. Ev- 
ans's latest book is Kierkegaard’s ‘‘Frag- 
ments” and “Postscript”: The Religious 
Philosophy of Johannes Climacus (Human- 
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